and a devoted Catholic. But her real heart was neither
in her house-keeping nor in her religion, but in literature,
Every spare moment that the toils of catering and clean-
ing left her she would spend at her typewriter revising
the typescript of a novel. It had already made one
unsuccessful round of the London publishers, but her
faith in its merits was unabated. erl think it*s got a
message," she told me seriously. Miss Levasseur had
never been even kissed by a man. The novel, from the
passages she read to me, appeared to be drenched in
moonlight romance. If she had been less ambitious for
it, it might have been a hopeful candidate for Peg's
Paper. Her other chief anxieties were her salvation
and the exploits of her oldest-established boarder. Often
she would come up to me miserably in the lounge and
say: "Mrs Cousins, I'm doubtful. I have doubts. I
can't be certain of my faith. Tell me what I can do/*
I felt quite unqualified to advise her about her soul, but
I could have told her that the only way to deal with
Mr Cameron was to turn him out. Mr Cameron had
been in the house for several years, drinking more
heavily as each year went by. He said his potations
were necessary to drown the memory of his marriage.
Tearfully he would recount how he had married a
beautiful girl out of a convent, the loveliest girl who
ever walked. But as often as he made love to her she
would clutch the bed and scream. She had left him
five years ago and was now living a thousand miles away
in Hong-Kong. "I love my wife, Mrs Cousins* I love
my wife," he would conclude his tale, tears streaming
down his face, When he came home very drunk, be
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